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EDITORIAL COMMENT 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIET"S 



The Executive Council of the American Society of International Law met 
in Washington on November 13, 1920. After much discussion, it decided that 
the Society should resume its annual meetings, which had been suspended during 
the war. The reason for the suspension was that the Society has always sought 
to consider both sides of a question, and all sides when there are more than two. 
It was felt that during the Avar, to which the United States was a party, its 
members could not be expected to discuss the questions arising from day to 
day of an international character with a detachment which becomes a scientific 
body. It may be said that in law the war with Germany still continues; that 
the armistice of November 11, 1918, was only a cessation of hostilities. This is 
true in theory, but in fact the war declared against Germany by the United 
States on April 6, 1917, really ended with the armistice, and the two nations 
are unofficially, although not officially, at peace. Therefore, the reason which 
caused the Society to discontinue its annual meetings no longer exists, and the 
Executive Council resolved that the next annual meeting of the Society should 
be held in the city of Washington, on the evening of Wednesday, April 27, 1921, 
ending on Saturday evening, the 30th, with the customary dinner which is 
always the most enjoyable event of the meeting. 

The members of the Council appreciated that the subjects selected for dis- 
cussion at this first session should be chosen with the greatest care, for, in a 
certain way, the resumption of regular meetings after an intermission of the 
kind specified is like the first meeting of a new organization. The Council, 
therefore, determined the program, leaving it to the Committee on the Annual 
Meeting to work out the details. 

Mr. Elihu Root, President of the Society, called attention to the first resolu- 
tion of the Advisory Committee of Jurists at The Hague, of which he had been 
a member and which, during the summer, drafted a project for a Permanent 
Court of International Justice to be located at The Hague. This resolution 
recommended that the world should begin its orderly process of development 
by holding a new conference to be called "A Conference for the Advancement 
of International Law" in continuation of the first two conferences at The 
Hague, and to meet at stated intervals to continue the work left unfinished. 
Specifically, this conference should be held as soon as practicable, for the follow- 
ing purposes, as stated in the resolution : 

To restate the established rules of international law, especially, and in the first instance, 
in the fields affected by the events of the recent war. 

To formulate and agree upon the amendments and additions, if any, to the rules of 
international law shown to be necessary or useful by the events of the war and the changes 
in the conditions of international life and intercourse which have followed the war. 
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To endeavor to reconcile divergent views and secure general agreement upon the rviles 
which have been in dispute heretofore. 

To consider the subjects not now adequately regulated by international law, but as to 
which the interests of international justice require that rules of law shall be declared aad 
accepted. 

The resolution contemplated that certain scientific bodies should be invited 
to prepare projects for the work of the conference, which should be submitted 
beforehand to the several governments and then laid before the conference 
"for its consideration and such action as it may find suitable." It is believed 
that the views of the American Society of International Law upon the purposes 
mentioned in the resolution of the Advisory Committee should be stated, and 
that they might be found helpful to the cause of justice between nations, based 
upon rules of law. 

It is earnestly hoped that the members of the Society may bend their backs 
to the burden, for such it is, and that the Society shall not prove recreant to 
its self-imposed mission "to foster the study of international law and promote 
the establishment of international relations on the basis of law and justice." 



A PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 

As the Journal goes to press, the good news comes from Geneva that on 
Monday, the 13th day of December, 1920, the Assembly of the League of Nations 
adopted, with sundry modifications, the project for a permanent court of inter- 
national justice, drafted by an advisory committee at The Hague in the summer 
of 1920. It also recommended that the project be referred to the nations for 
their consideration and eventual ratification, that it should go into effect when 
twenty-two nations had ratified it, for the nations so ratifying. The hope was 
expressed that at least this number would accept it at an early date so that the 
judges might be selected at the meeting of the Council and the Assembly in 
September, 1921, and the court be constituted and installed in the Peace Palace 
at The Hague in the course of 1921. 

An editorial comment in the last number of the Journal dealt briefly with 
the project, stating the method of choosing the judges, the jurisdiction of the 
court and its procedure. ^ The text of the project was printed in the supplement 
to that number.^ 

The Council, upon whose invitation the jurists had met at The Hague and 
to which their report was submitted, approved the general scheme, recommending 
at the same time to the Assembly that certain of its provisions should be modi- 
fied. The articles more or less affected are 27, 29, 33, 34, 35, 37 and 56. Two new 
articles, SGiis and 57bis, were added. The most important modification is that 
concerning Articles 33, 34, and 35 of the project, which were intended to make 
resort to the court obligatory in a limited number of cases, without a special 
agreement to submit the dispute as is required in arbitration. This is the great 
distinction between judicial procedure, on the one hand, and arbitration, on 
the other, and the Council evidently preferred a court of arbitral justice to one 

1 October, 1920 (Vol. 14), p. 581. ^ lUd. Official Documents, p. 371. 



